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Radical candidate. "I am a Conservative," he said, "to
preserve all that is good in our constitution, a Radical to
remove all that is bad." He declared himself happy to see
that, in this constituency at least, the Tories were reverting
to the great tradition of the party, which formerly, under
men like Bolingbroke, had been a popular party. Attempts
were made to drag demagogic declarations from him touch-
ing the Corn Laws, but he maintained an attitude of reason-
ableness : "If we have recourse to any sudden alteration of the
present system, we may say farewell to the county of Bucks,
farewell to the beautiful Chilterns. . . . You will ask is
bread, then, always to be dear? By no means, but it is surely
better to have dear bread than to have no bread at all." But
all this sound sense passed unrewarded: Grey, 140 votes;
Disraeli, 119. All over England the Whigs won a prodigious
triumph, and came back with a majority that bade fair to
keep them in power for many a long day. Having lost this
opportunity, Disraeli would no doubt have to wait a long
time for another.

Soon after, when the new Parliament had met, he went to
hear his friend Bulwer, who had been re-elected. In the
evening he wrote to Sarah:

"Bulwer spoke, but he is physically disqualified for an
orator; and, in spite of all his exertions, never can succeed.
. . . Macaulay admirable; but between ourselves, I could
floor them all. This entre nous; I was never more confident
of anything than that I could carry everything before me in
that House. The time will come. ..."

In his diary he noted: "The world calls me conceited. The
world is in error. I trace all the blunders of my life to
sacrificing my own opinion to that of others. When I was
considered very conceited indeed I was nervous and had
self-confidence only by fits. I intend in future to act entirely